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INTRODUCTION 



Magnificent in their ruin, and splendid in their decay, 
the ancient strongholds of the Barons — the survivals 
of bygone times — built by rugged men in a rugged 
age, are landmarks in the history of a great nation ; memorials 
of chivalry ; silent witnesses of heroic deeds ; symbols, too, 
of cruelty and oppression in days of lawlessness, when might 
was right, and the strong triumphed over the weak. 

These colossal warders in stone, that frowned over the 
Marches, or flung defiance across the Border-land, have 
passed, some into peaceful dwellings, where Feudal strength 
and domestic comfort are happily blended ; while others 
have fallen into decay, and the mouldering walls draped 
with ivy, and the picturesque remains of keep and turret 
and tower, lend an added charm to the delight of an 
English landscape. 

Our British ancestors exhibited considerable acquaintance 
with the best methods of defensive warfare in selecting for 
their stronghold a spot already fortified by nature. One of 
the best examples of this kind is Old Sarum, which, according 
to Clark, was a fortified enclosure of the ancient Britons. 



INTRODUCTION 

It embraces an area of nearly thirty acres, surrounded by a 
double vallum and moat, and was successively occupied by 
Roman and Saxon. But the largest British camp is Maiden 
Castle, near Dorchester. Its ramparts rise to a height of 
60 feet, and it extends 1,000 yards from east to west, and 
measures 500 yards from north to south. In time of war 
the tribes resorted to their fenced city, which was protected 
by a trench, a wall, and a stockade, within which their 
families and cattle found shelter. *This was the "dun," 
or stronghold, whence the names London, Maidun, Sinodun. 

The Romans left their mark upon the land in cities 
encircled by massive walls flanked with towers. Portions 
of the old Roman wall may be seen in London, Chester, 
Richborough, and many other places. Its chief characteristic 
is the string course of red brick or tiles which occurs at 
regular intervals in the masonry. 

The Saxons had crude notions of fortification, and even 
Alfred the Great was content to defend his frontier with 
a ditch and palisade. But what remains of their stonework 
exhibits great strength and solidity of structure, as at 
Coningsburgh Castle, near Doncaster. The masonry consisted 
of rough stones coarsely dressed with "long and short" work 
in the quoins. The windows were generally single with 
semicircular heads, and narrow in proportion to their length. 
The arches were ornamented with varied moulding, and 
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INTRODUCTION 

the columns and other parts of the fabric were sometimes 
decorated with fern-leaf or herring-bone work, such as may 
be seen in a portion of the wall at Corfe Castle. Spiral 
and zigzag ornament is also found. 

The Norman structure had wider arches and taller 
columns; the windows are double, with rounded tops, and 
the doorways often richly decorated. 

" William the Norman was not a great builder of Castles." 
Many of the structures raised in this period were wooden 
erections, or improvements of Saxon forts already existing. 
But the distinguishing feature of Norman fortification was 
the Keep. A square tower of vast proportions, built on an 
area of from 50 feet to 100 feet square, and, with walls 
from 7 feet to 20 feet thick, was erected on the old 
Saxon mound and encircled by a wall and trench, guarded 
by a ring of forts, with a bridge across the fosse. *The 
English called the "motte" or mound the "burh," and the 
title afterwards included the settlement which grew up 
under shelter of the Castle, and subsequently became a 
burgh. The finest specimen of a Norman Keep is the 
Tower of London, or the "White Tower." 

The entrance to the Keep was through a fore tower 
or vestibule tower, as in Rochester Castle, built on one 
face of the main structure, and about two-thirds of its 
height. -f-A stairway rose within this outer defence to the 

* Oman f Clark xi 



INTRODUCTION 

first floor of the Keep, where the approach was guarded 
by a door of stout timber, and sometimes by a drawbridge. 
The Keep itself was often divided by a party wall of great 
thickness, which rose from the foundation to the roof. 
The basement was used for stores, the first floor was 
occupied by the attendants, and the family apartments were 
in the second story, sometimes in the third. A portion 
of the building was often reserved as a Chapel, as in the 
Tower of London. One angle of the tower was occupied 
by the circular stairway, which rose from the ground floor 
to the roof. The Castle well was usually in the Keep, 
the pipe being carried up through the walls with arched 
openings for the supply of the different stores. The floors 
of the earlier Castles were of timber, supported by strong 
beams fitted into the walls. Galleries and chambers built 
in the thickness of the walls served to communicate with 
the several apartments. 

The outer face of the Keep was commonly relieved by 
pilasters rising at intervals from foundation to battlement, 
and serving as quoins at the angles. Where the original 
mound was not strong enough to support the massive 
masonry of a Keep tower, a ring of forts was built round 
the summit of the mound, with habitations along the 
inner walls; this was called a shell Keep. (Oman.) 

Towards the end of the twelfth century the square 
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INTRODUCTION 

Keep was displaced by a circular structure, which was a 
better defence against the military engines of the period. 
A fine example of this class is the Keep of Windsor Castle, 
though this has been ascribed to Henry II. 

As time went on it was found necessary to protect the 
buildings of the retainers lying outside the enclosure, and 
so an outer curtain wall was raised encircling the entire 
area of the Castle grounds. 

But the beginning of the twelfth century witnessed 
a great advance in the science of fortification. *The 
Crusaders had seen the fortresses of the East, with their 
triple line of walls and towers rising one behind the 
other to the Citadel within ; and the Castles dating from 
the period of Edward I were erected on the plan of 
concentric fortification. These Castles are called Edwardian ; 
an example of this type is Caerphilly, in Glamorgan, 
which Professor Oman considers to be "the largest and 
most imposing of its class." 

The Keep as a citadel of the Castle was abandoned. 
Each tower and bastion became a fortress in itself; the walls 
were flanked with these massive defences, which frowned 
defiance at the foe. The baronial apartments were in the 
Inner Ward, to which the entrance lay through a strong 
gate guarded with towers and furnished with machicoulis^ or 
projecting gallery above with openings in the floor, through 

* Oman 13 



INTRODUCTION 

which boiling oil and molten lead could be poured upon 
the invader. The doorway was guarded by one or more 
portcullises — gratings of timber or iron — and the gate was 
of stout oak timber, not unfrequently plated with iron. 

The Outer Ward or Ballium was surrounded by similar 
defences, encircled by a moat, and crossed by a drawbridge 
at the outer gate, which was fortified with portcullis and 
machicolations. Sometimes there was a Gate-house on the 
other side of the moat, and this was the barbican, or outer 
defence of the Castle. There was usually a postern gate, 
on a level with the moat, whence the besieged could make 
a sally, and which was occasionally used for the entrance 
and egress of cavalry. 

The strongest Castles were those of the Edwardian type, 
and the erection of these strongholds was continued to the 
fifteenth century; but when the flower of the nobility had 
perished in the Wars of the Roses, and the security of 
the country was established under the firm rul6 and wise 
policy of the Tudors, the architecture of the Baronial Castle 
went through a transition period, passing from the moated 
and castellated manor house to the stately Elizabethan 
mansion with its air of quiet repose — 

"An English home . . . 
A haunt of ancient peace" 
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Here still the Feudal bulwarks frown 
With many a tale of siege and sally' 
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ALNWICK CASTLE 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

he ancient home of the Percies crowns the summit 
of a gentle slope sweeping upward from the right 
bank of the River Aln. 

Seen from without, this " Windsor of the North " presents 
a magnificent spectacle of Feudal grandeur, as tower and 
turret and battlemented wall rise to view in their noble 
proportions and massive strength. Within, it is a palace of 
art, whose decorated walls, costly marbles, rare pictures, and 
rich carvings proclaim it to be a home of wealth, refinement, 
and taste. The work of adorning this "House Beautiful" 
was begun and largely carried out by Algernon, the fourth 
Duke, in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

The history of Alnwick dates from the Conquest, when 
the land of the Saxon Gilbert Tyson, who fell at Hastings, 
was granted with its Castle to Ivo de Vescy on his marriage 
with Alda, only daughter of William I. In 1309 the Percies 
became lords of the estate, which they held for five hundred 
years. From its position the Castle was a constant menace 
to the Scots, who made it the object of their most frequent 
and fierce assaults. But the building was strongly fortified, 
and the men from over the border did not always enter 
as victors; a prison in the Gateway has a dungeon, whose 
only access is a hole in the floor above, and doubtless many 
a luckless captive perished miserably in this dark cell. 

The strength of the fortress may be gathered from the 
massive barbican, with its strong towers and battlements, 
which forms the main entrance on the western side. The 
walls enclose an area of five acres. William the Lion was 
captured here in 1 1 74, and a cross in the neighbourhood 
marks the spot where Malcolm Canmore fell. 
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ARUNDEL CASTLE 

SUSSEX 

The Castle stands, a magnificent warder, above the Arun, 
from which it takes its name. It has a long and 
honourable record, beginning from the time of Alfred 
the Great, who bequeathed it to his nephew, Athelm. After 
being under the estate of Godwin and Harold, it was granted 
by William I to Roger de Montgomery, a valiant soldier 
of Hastings. The Castle and lands passed in succession to 
Adeliza, Queen of Henry I ; to the family of d'Albini ; 
to the Fitzalans; and in 1581 to the Howards, who have 
held it ever since. 

Matilda, besieged here in 11 39, effected her escape 
to Bristol. Her sleeping room may be seen, furnished with 
a bedstead of ancient date. The King's chamber records the 
lodging place of Edward I, and the battered walls and 
tottering fabric were witnesses of the combined efforts 
of Roundhead and Royalist, who enjoyed alternately the 
experience of besieger and besieged. 

The restoration of the ruined Castle began in 1786, 
and went on for twenty-nine years at a cost of £600,000. 
The new buildings are Modern Gothic, and on a wall of the 
Courtyard is a large bas-relief representation of King Alfred 
instituting Trial by Jury. Other objects of interest are the 
Baronial Chapel, Baron's Hall, and Drawing-room, where 
hangs a picture of the Earl, "Jockey of Norfolk," who 
fell fighting for Richard III at Bosworth, 1485. 

The oldest part of the Castle is the Keep, an ivy-mantled 
ruin, dating perhaps from Saxon times, but strengthened and 
probably rebuilt by the Norman. It stands on a high mound 
and rises to a height of 103 feet. Another interesting relic 
is Bevis' Tower, the abode of a legendary gigantic warder. 
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ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH CASTLE 

LEICESTER 

The Manor of Ashby, enrolled in Domesday as " Ascebi," 
derived its additional title from Alan la Zouch, a 
descendant of the Earls of Brittany, who acquired the 
estate by marriage with the heiress. The lands reverted to 
the Crown in 1461, and were granted by Edward IV to 
Lord Hastings, with licence to fortify his manorial residence. 

The ruins are situated in the extensive grounds of the 
estate on the south side of the town, and the environment 
described by Scott in " Ivanhoe " was long preserved in the 
wide park lands of the ancient demesne. 

The remains of the castellated building afford evidence 
of the vast proportions of the original foundation, when the 
flower of England's chivalry entered the lists in the great 
tournament at Ashby. 

Three sides of the Great Tower still remain, with the 
Chapel and Hall where Prince John " held high festival " 
in the absence of the rightful lord. There is also the kitchen 
tower with its huge fireplace and, some distance from the 
main building, a triangular structure called the Mount-House, 
connected with the former by an underground passage. 

Lord Hastings, the founder of the Castle, was beheaded by 
order of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 1483. The incident 
furnishes one of the scenes in Shakespeare's "Richard III," 
Act iii, 4. 

Mary Queen of Scots stayed at the Castle on her way 
as a prisoner from Tutbury to Coventry, 1 569, and James I 
and his Queen were here entertained in the most sumptuous 
manner by the Earl of Huntingdon, 1603. 

During the Civil War Colonel Hastings declared for the 
King, but the place was eventually surrendered and "slighted." 

20 
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BAMBOROUGH CASTLE 

a bout the middle of the sixth century Ida, the Anglo- 
Z\ Saxon chief, sailed up the Humber and, leading his 
-* ^ victorious followers northward, founded the kingdom 
of Bernicia, and on a lofty rock nearly opposite the island 
of Fame built the royal city and fortress of Bebbanburgh, 
or Bam borough. A hundred years later Penda of Mercia 
made an unsuccessful attempt on this " impregnable rock 
fortress," which was again assaulted by Edulf in 705, and 
in 993 and 1015 the place was ravaged by the Danes. 

Under Norman rule Bamborough became a baronial 
stronghold, and in the days of Rufus was in the possession 
of . Robert de Mowbray, Earl of Northumberland. Being 
called to account by the King for an act of flagrant injustice, 
he defied his royal master, and, mustering his retainers, tried 
to capture the Castle of Berwick, but was taken prisoner 
and sent into confinement at Windsor Castle till his death. 
Prince David of Scotland was brought here a prisoner after 
the battle of Nevill's Cross, 1346, and Edward III established 
his headquarters at the fortress while treating with the Scots 
after the fall of Berwick, 1356. Henry IV made Harry 
Hotspur Constable of the Castle, and Henry VI used the 
fortress as his home during the year 1463. In the following 
century the place fell into disrepair, but was partially restored 
in 1757. In 1894 the site was purchased by Lord Armstrong 
and the work of restoration properly cared for. 

The Castle is magnificently placed on the top of a lofty 
isolated rock, with walls running round the edge of the cliff, 
enclosing an area of five acres divided into three wards. 
The Keep was erected by Henry II, 1170, and the well 
is believed to have been sunk by the Saxons. 
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BARNARD CASTLE 

DURHAM 

The masonry of the western wall fringes the edge of 
a steep cliff above the River Tees, and the Castle 
lies between the river and the town. The banks 
are clothed with vegetation, and the grey old towers and 
buttressed Hall make a fine picture of an ideal ruin in 
an ideal spot. 

The site occupies seven acres of ground, and is divided 
into four wards. The large outer ward on the south was cut 
off from the inner area by a moat ; it opened on the Roman 
road by a fortified gateway near the ford, and within the 
enclosure the cattle of the retainers were sheltered when 
raiders were abroad. 

The town ward occupies a large area on the north and 
east, and is divided from the outer ward by a curtain wall, 
which also bounds the middle ward. At the north-east 
of this enclosure is the Keep, or Brackenbury's Tower, 
named after the Constable of the Tower of London under 
Richard III. The inner ward at the north-west is almost 
circular, and is guarded by Baliol's Tower, a grand structure 
30 feet in diameter with a fine vaulted roof. This portion 
is the oldest part of the Castle, and stands 80 feet above 
the river. The wall along the south is very strong, and 
inlaid with stout beams of oak. 

This stronghold was raised by Barnard Baliol, 1093, and 
afterwards included in the Palatinate of Durham, from which 
it was severed by Edward I, who bestowed it on the Earl 
of Warwick, through whom it descended to Anne, wife of 
Richard III. It was Crown land in Elizabeth's time, and 
during the Rebellion was the property of Sir Harry Vane. 

" Rokeby " contains a fine description of the Castle. 
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BERKELEY CASTLE 

GLOUCESTER 

The Castle will always be memorable as the place 
where the unhappy King Edward II was barbarously 
murdered. 

It stands on a rising ground at the very edge of the 
Severn marshlands, and is protected on the landward side, 
where the town grew up under shelter of its walls, by a deep 
moat, now crossed by a bridge of stone, which in 1589 
\ was constructed in place of the old drawbridge. 

The outer curtain forms a rough quadrangle, but the 
Keep is enclosed by circular walls, lofty and battlemented, 
and fortified by four towers. That on the east contains 
the Chapel of St. John the Baptist, now "the muniment 
room," where may be seen the original charter by which 
the land was granted in the days of Stephen to Robert 
Fitzhardinge, ancestor of the Lords of Berkeley. 

The Keep is a fine structure with a Norman arch and 
Tudor windows. In the Guardroom of this tower Edward 
met his fate — though another tradition places the scene of 
the outrage in the Dungeon Tower. 

The Great Hall belongs to the fourteenth century, and 
among many objects of interest preserved here are two flags 
that were borne on the field of Culloden. Pictures by 
Holbein and Vandevelde hang from the fine oak panelling 
of the handsome drawing-room, and a toilet service of 
Queen Elizabeth and the ebony furniture from the cabin of 
Sir Francis Drake's ship are among the choice collection 
of relics of the past. 

The Castle surrendered to the Parliamentary forces in 
1645, an d a breach made in the outer wall saved the rest 
of the fabric from destruction. 
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BERRY POMEROY CASTLE 

DEFON 

» 

The Castle takes its name from "Barry,"* a walled 
town, and " Pomeroy," the family descended from 
the Norman Ralph de Pomerat, to whom William I 
granted fifty-eight lordships, most of which were in the 
county of Devon. 

It is built on the top of a steep rock, which rises abruptly 
from a small tributary of the Dart, and is surrounded by 
magnificent woodland scenery. 

The ruins form one of the most delightful pictures in 
the county, the towers and broken turrets peeping out from 
the midst of clustering foliage, which droops gracefully over 
the mouldering walls with their green mantle of ivy. 

The entrance is on the western side, through a gateway 
guarded by hexagonal towers, and having grooves for two 
portcullises ; on its face is an escutcheon with the Pomeroy 
arms. The place remained in possession of the House of 
Pomeroy for upwards of five hundred years, but was forfeited 
to the Crown in the days of Edward VI, on account of the 
disloyalty of Sir Thomas Pomeroy, who led a popular rising 
against the religious reforms of that monarch, 1549. 

The Duke of Somerset, who acquired the estate, spent 
vast sums in restoration and decoration, but his execution 
in 1552 interrupted the building, and his mansion was never 
completed; the place became dilapidated, and was set on 
fire by lightning in 1685. 

In the Revolution of 1688, William Prince of Orange 
halted at Berry Pomeroy, on his march from Torbay to 
London, to refresh his jaded troops, the Somersets being 
well affected to his cause. 
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BODIAM CASTLE 

KENT 

Situated on the north bank of the Rother, amidst the 
undulating pasture-lands of the Kentish border, the 
Castle presents a fine example of a moated and fortified 
dwelling of the fourteenth century. It lies four-square, and 
is completely surrounded by a broad and deep moat. The 
outer walls are well preserved, for the most part, though here 
and there the battlements are broken and fragmentary. The 
structure is fortified with a round tower at each angle, and 
in the middle of the north and south walls is a square 
machicolated tower with a turret guarding the entrance. 

A fragment of masonry projecting from the base of the 
central tower on the south side appears to have been the 
terminal support of a bridge, and on the face of this tower 
and on the tower over the main Gate are the arms of Bodiam, 
Dalyngrudge, and Wardieu ; above them is a unicorn's head. 

On the north side a causeway leads to the entrance, which 
is guarded by a portcullis still suspended in its grooves. 

The outside walls are grim and bare and desolate, but 
seen from within their unbroken line is relieved by clusters 
of ivy which mask the ruins standing in the Castle Court. 

The fortress was erected, 1 386, by Sir John Dalyngrudge, a 
brave knight who won distinction in the wars of Edward III. 

In the licence granted by Richard II it states that the 
Castle was to be "for resistance against our enemies," the 
French at that time being especially active along the coast, 
and repeatedly ravaging Hastings, Fairlight, and Winchelsea. 
The fortress was held against the Earl of Surrey, who 
besieged it on behalf of the usurper Richard III ; and again 
later on it declared for the Royalist cause, and after its 
capitulation was dismantled by order of Parliament. 
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BOLTON CASTLE 

YORKSHIRE 

There is no poetry about these walls, although they 
once closed around that fairest captive of history and 
mistress of intrigue, Mary Queen of Scots. The place 
presents the bare and gloomy aspect of a prison, with nothing 
to hide its nakedness or relieve its sombre dullness. From 
the rocky site on which the Castle is built the land sweeps 
downward to the enchanting scenery of Wensleydale and 
upward to the broad breezy moorlands. 

The structure is a good specimen of fourteenth century 
building ; the foundations mark out a rough square, and 
three of the towers still remain. On the south side of the 
quadrangle is the Great Hall, and on the opposite side the 
Chapel. The most interesting part of the ruin — the chamber 
in which Mary Queen of Scots spent six months of close 
imprisonment, 1568 — lies near the south-west tower. The 
story goes that she tried to escape, but her flight was arrested 
near Leyburn, and a glade of the woods through which she 
fled bears the name of " Queen's Gap." She was transferred 
to Tutbury on account of the persistent infatuation of the 
Duke of Norfolk, whose attachment to the ill-starred Queen 
ultimately brought him to the scaffold. The only memorial 
of her imprisonment left by Mary was her name scratched 
on a pane of glass, the fragments of which are still preserved. 

The fortress was erected by Richard Scrope, High 
Chancellor of England in the reign of Richard II, and 
it was a descendant of the founder to whom the custody 
of the Queen was committed. The Castle held out for 
King Charles in 1647, an( * ^ e garrison only capitulated 
when the diet of horseflesh to which they had been reduced 
was exhausted. 
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BROUGHTON CASTLE 

OXFORDSHIRE 

The grand architectural additions of the Tudor Period 
have been so well and truly grafted on the remains 
of the original structure, that the view of the mansion 
from the grounds across the broad waters of the moat gives 
a highly finished picture of a glorious edifice of the sixteenth 
century. But the eastern portion of the structure preserves 
the work of the original founder in its entire completeness. 
The embattled wall, which rises near the edge of the moat, 
and which in former times was carried round the whole area, 
is considered to have been built by Sir Thomas Wykeham, 
a descendant of the famous William of Wykeham, who 
purchased the estate in 1469. But the oldest part of the 
building was erected by John de Broughton in the reign 
of Edward I, and the lower part of the Gate House belongs 
to this period. The ancient kitchens have been transformed 
into dining-rooms and drawing-rooms for the family, but 
the old Hall retains its former grandeur. 

The place is famous as the meeting ground of those 
leaders who raised the standard of rebellion against Charles I. 
Lord Saye and Sele came into possession of the property in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century, and it was the head 
of this family who united with Pym, Hampden, and other 
patriots against the oppressive rule of the Stuarts. There 
were secret approaches to the room in which the political 
meetings were held, so that the rest of the household were 
kept in ignorance of the movement. On the eve of the 
fight at Edgehill, Lord Saye and Sele's regiment was quartered 
in a vast chamber next the roof in the eastern part of the 
mansion. This room is still called the "Barrack." 

In Domesday the estate bears the name of Brohtune. 
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CAERPHILLY 

GLAMORGAN 

The ruins of this magnificent structure enclose an area 
of about thirty acres. The fortress itself stands on a 
raised platform whose sides are banked with massive 
masonry. The remains consist of a fine group of walls and 
towers surrounding a quadrangular court, which contains 
the Great Hall on the south side, 70 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, and 17 feet high, approached by a broad stairway. 
The most conspicuous object is an immense tower on the 
south-east of great height and leaning a good deal out 
of the perpendicular. It appears to have been blown up 
with gunpowder. 

The outer wall was defended at each angle by a lofty 
tower, and the inner court was encircled by a buttressed 
wall guarded by a square tower. 

On the east and west of the Castle were outworks, that 
on the east consisting of a strong curtain wall with a huge 
Gateway. In Clark's book there is a plan of the ancient 
Castle showing it to have been surrounded by a great lake 
formed by damming up the waters of the Nant Gledyr, 
a tributary of the Rhymney, which forms the boundary 
between Glamorgan and Monmouth. 

A Roman fort is said to have once occupied the site of 
Caerphilly, and afterwards the Castle of Senghenydd was 
erected on the same spot. But the history of the place 
begins with Gilbert Clare, who built a stronghold here 
in 1272. The fortress was improved and strengthened by 
the Despensers, who held the estate from Edward II and 
were besieged in the Castle by Isabella. Owen Glendwr 
made an unsuccessful attempt on the place in 1400, and 
since then little is known of its history. 
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CARDIFF CASTLE 

GLAMORGAN 

A magnificent castellated mansion, the stately home of 
the Marquis of Bute, occupies the site of this ancient 
stronghold. Flowers adorn its hoary bulwarks, and 
a fine promenade stretches along the ramparts. The old 
entrance gate from the town remains guarded by the Black 
Tower, where, according to tradition, Robert, Duke of 
Normandy, the rightful heir to the throne, was confined 
for twenty-eight years, after being defeated by his brother 
Henry at the battle of Tenchebray , 1 1 06. 

Cardiff itself is a very old town, and a fortress existed 
here from the earliest times, the name Caer-Tyf signifying 
"Castle on the Taafe." 

The Welsh chieftain, Morgan Mawr, is said to have 
held a fortified dwelling here in the tenth century. During 
the reign of Rufus a band of twelve knights set out on an 
expedition to South Wales under the leadership of Robert 
Fitz Hamon, Earl of Gloucester. The territory acquired 
by conquest was divided among these Norman adventurers, 
and their leader converted Cardiff into a baronial castle, 1 09 1 . 
The fortress was taken by Owen Glendwr in his revolt 
against Henry IV, and some portion of it destroyed. 

The existing ruins belong to the thirteenth century, and 
the Keep dates from about the beginning of the fifteenth. 
It is a fine octagonal structure, consisting only of the outer 
walls standing on a mound within the Castle grounds. 

The place was defended by a moat on the northern side, 
and on the west by the River TafF. The Castle declared 
for the Royalists, and, being besieged in 1646, was betrayed 
into the hands of Cromwell, who hanged the traitor on the 
scene of his treachery. 
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CARISBROOKE CASTLE 

ISLE OF WIGHT 

Carisbrooke is mentioned as early as the sixth century, 
and takes its name from Karbroc, " the stronghold 
of the brook." The artificial elevation upon which 
the inner part of the fortress is planted probably dates from 
early British times. The small enclosure embraces an area 
of nearly two acres, but the outer wall, built in Elizabeth's 
reign, is three-quarters of a mile in extent and includes a 
site of twenty acres. 

On this commanding spot, overlooking the village of 
Carisbrooke, a fortified residence was built by William Fitz 
Osborne, Earl of Hereford, to whom the lands had been 
granted after the Conquest; but a more permanent abode 
was erected, 1 1 oo, by Richard de Redvers. The Keep was 
most likely raised at this period upon the site of a more 
ancient structure. It guards the north-east corner, and is 
approached by seventy-two steps, which terminate at a 
gateway with grooves for the portcullis. The old well has 
been stopped up since the days of King Stephen. 

The Castle is entered by an arched Gateway bearing the 
initials of Queen Elizabeth and the* date 1598; the way 
leads over a stone bridge to the inner gate, a splendid relic of 
the twelfth century, with machicolations and flanking towers ; 
portions of the work have been ascribed to Lord Woodville, 
whose arms arc seen on the front. The chief objects of 
interest within the Court are the remains of the Chapel of 
St. Nicholas; the Castle well; Mountjoy's Tower on the 
south-east; the room where Charles I was confined from 
November, 1647, to September, 1648 ; and the window 
from which he tried to escape. A dry moat encircles the 
battlemented walls, which are festooned with clusters of ivy, 
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CARNARVON CASTLE 

The massive walls and towers of this magnificent 
stronghold extend along the River Seiont on the south 
and the Menai Strait on the west, enclosing an oblong 
area of three acres. The main entrance is from the town on 
the north side, through a grand gateway flanked with towers 
and carrying on its front a statue of Edward I holding in 
his hand a drawn sword. Another entry no longer used was 
a postern on the south-east, called Queen's Gate. At the 
western end of the Castle is Eagle Tower, a noble structure 
with fine hexagonal turrets, containing the traditional 
chamber in which Edward II was born. This portion of 
the fortress, however, was not erected until the infant prince 
had ascended the throne. 

The Castle was founded, 1283, by Edward I, under the 
direction of Henry de Elreton, the King's architect, and the 
buildings were completed by Edward II. It has gained 
historic fame as the birthplace of the first Prince of Wales. 
Edward I had promised the Welsh chieftains a prince " born 
in Wales, and who could speak no English " ; and on the 
birth of his heir he presented the infant before the assembled 
lords with the words "Eich Dyn" — "This is your son." 

The fortress suffered in the revolt of 1294, but in 1402 
Owen Glyndwr failed in two attempts on the place. In the 
Wars of the Roses it experienced varying shifts of fortune, 
falling to Yorkists and Lancastrians in turn. In the Civil 
War it also played a conspicuous part, but the victorious 
Ironsides left the outer ring of forts entire, though the 
interior was dismantled. 

The ruins are Crown property, and every care is taken 
for their preservation. 
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CASTLE RISING 

NORFOLK 

The site of this Norman Castle is famous for the 
enormous earthworks thrown up by the Romans, and 
afterwards occupied by the Britons, when they formed 
a camp within the old ramparts. In those days the 
fortifications stood on the very edge of the Wash, which 
has now receded two miles. A deep fosse surrounds the 
earthworks, and a bridge of stone with Perpendicular arch 
crosses the ditch, which is overgrown with shrubs and trees. 

The chief feature of the ruins is the magnificent Norman 
Keep, built on an area 75 feet by 64 feet, and rising to 
the height of 50 feet. It has a fine Vestibule Tower on 
the east side, where a stairway leads to the second story 
of the main building. The Keep is divided by the party 
wall found in nearly all similar structures; pilasters form 
the quoins at the angles, and are also built on the north and 
south walls. The eastern face is ornamented with an arcade 
of Norman arches like those on the Keep at Norwich. 

At the time of the Norman invasion the land formed 
part of the estates of Stigand the Primate, and a Saxon 
font in the Chapel is a relic of that time. The Saxon 
was dispossessed in favour of Odo, and in the reign of 
Rufus the site was granted to William d'Albini, whose son, 
William " of the strong hand," married Adeliza, widow of 
Henry I, and erected the great Norman Keep. 

When Edward III came to the throne, the infamous 
Queen dowager, Isabella, retired to her estate at Castle 
Rising, where she lived in privacy, the common tradition 
being that she was kept here as a prisoner. 

The structure was never dismantled, but fell into decay 
through neglect to keep the walls in proper repair. 
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CHEPSTOW CASTLE 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 

The view of the Castle from the Wye is at once 
imposing and grand. It ranges along the edge of a 
tall cliff, and extends for a considerable distance along 
the verge. The site is a long, narrow, rectangular piece of 
ground, widening towards the east, and on one side following 
the course of the river. 

There are four courts, of which the one on the eastern 
side is the largest, and is entered by a Norman Gateway 
flanked by two high towers of unequal dimensions and 
guarded by a portcullis and a stout door plated with iron. 
In the south-east angle of this court is Marten's Tower, 
where Henry Marten, one of the regicides, was kept a close 
prisoner for twenty years. The upper story contains a small 
Chapel or Oratory with lanceolated windows ornamented 
with rosettes. Jeremy Taylor was confined here in 1656. 

The Keep was probably in the third court, where there 
is a fine Hall of State measuring 90 feet by 30 feet with 
handsome arches and Gothic windows. 

On the western side a square machicolated tower over 
a Gothic archway with double portcullis, approached by a 
drawbridge across the moat, guarded the entrance to the 
fourth court. This is the most ancient portion of the 
structure, and Roman brickwork may be seen in the courses 
of the wall. The entire mass of ruins forms a picturesque 
group, the mouldering walls being covered with ivy, and 
luxuriant vegetation clothing desolate and forsaken courts. 

Chepstow is said to occupy the site of Strigulia, and 
is about four miles from the Venta Silurum of Antoninus. 
The fortress was built on a Roman or Saxon base by 
William Fitz Osborne, Earl of Hereford* 
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COMPTON WYNYATES 

WARWICKSHIRE 

The estate of Compton Wynyates has been in the 
possession of the Compton family from the time of 
King John, but the present mansion was erected by 
Sir William Compton during the reign of Henry VIII. 
The buildings, which enclose a courtyard, are a fine example 
of a Tudor residence ; some of the material from the old 
castle of Fulbroke was said to have been used in the 
structure. (Murray.) 

Above the entrance to the quadrangle are the arms of 
Henry VIIL 

In the Great Hall is a grand roof of timber, a music 
gallery, and the panelling of the walls is of oak. Some of 
the other apartments are famous for their oak panelling and 
decorated ceilings. 

The house was loyal to Charles I, who came here as a 
guest, and the place was held against the forces of Cromwell, 
but fell into the hands of Parliament, 1 644 ; the Puritan 
leader thereupon demolished the defensive portion of the 
building. 

The structure has many unsuspected nooks, where, 
doubtless, loyalist fugitives were kept in safe hiding. There 
is one room above the Council Chamber, in the Great 
Tower, called the Priest's room, which is reached by three 
different stairways ; it has been supposed that this room was 
used as a Chapel during the rule of the Commonwealth. 

There is a romantic story told of the first Earl of 
Northampton, who won the affection of the only child 
of a wealthy citizen of London by visiting the house as 
a baker boy. The pair eloped, and the irate father was 
only reconciled on the intercession of Queen Elizabeth. 
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CONWAY CASTLE 

CARNARVON 

Conway Town lies within a triangular enclosure, shaped 
like a Welsh harp, and falling by a steep descent 
towards the left bank of the river. It is completely 
surrounded by a wall 1 2 feet thick, fortified by twenty-four 
towers, and having six main gateways. At the south-east 
corner of the town is the Castle, whose walls rise from 
the edge of a precipitous rock, defended by the tideway 
and a moat. 

The general plan of the structure is that of "a square 
joined to a pentagon" forming two courts. The Grand 
Gateway is flanked by two magnificent towers : King's 
(south-east), and Queen's (north-east). The walls, 15 feet 
thick, have eight embattled towers of great size, each one 
crowned with a turret. Llewelyn's Hall, 130 feet by 
32 feet and 30 feet high, was supported by nine massive 
arches, only two of which remain. At the end of the 
Hall was the Chapel. 

The Castle occupies the site of an older fortress erected 
by Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester, in the time of William 
Rufus. The building is of the Edwardian type, and was 
founded, 1283, as a g uar ^ to the Pass of Penmaen Mawr. 
It was from this place that Richard II sent to the Earl 
of Northumberland to arrange terms for his abdication of 
the throne. 

During the Civil War Williams, Archbishop of York, 
maintained a stout defence against the forces of Cromwell, 
but being ousted from his post of command by Prince 
Rupert, joined the attacking party on condition that the 
valuables of the citizens deposited for safety in the Castle 
should be restored. 
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CORFE CASTLE 

DORSET 

Edgar the Saxon King built a hunting lodge here in the 
tenth century, and it afterwards became the residence 
of iElfrith, the Queen-mother, who caused her stepson 
Edward to be stabbed while drinking at the Gate. 

The massive ruins of this once formidable fortress 
occupy a triangular space on the broad summit of a lofty 
eminence, which rises boldly in a wide gap between the 
hills of Pur beck. 

The Castle was an important stronghold early in the 
Norman period, and it was held by Baldwin de Redvers, 
a partizan of Matilda, against the forces of Stephen, 1 1 39. 
King John kept his regalia here, and also some of his 
prisoners. Behind its walls the Barons defied the attacks 
of Henry III, and Edward II was brought here on his way 
to death at Berkeley Castle. 

Among the different lords of the estate may be mentioned 
the Duke of Somerset, Protector (Edward VI), and Sir 
Christopher Hatton. 

The property was acquired by Sir John Bankes, 1635, 
and his Lady made a most heroic defence against the forces 
of Parliament, 1643. Two years later the fort, which was 
captured through treachery, was dismantled and blown up. 

The Castle has three wards. The entrance to the first, 
at the south corner, is approached by a bridge over a moat. 
The Gateway and towers were built 1280. The approach 
to the middle ward is through the Martyr's Gate, a good 
example of the Edwardian type. The Keep is a massive 
tower, 80 feet high, exhibiting both Norman and Saxon 
work. The Hall and Chapel in Queen's Tower date from 
Henry III. 
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DOVER CASTLE 

KENT 

A glorious pile, embracing Roman, Saxon, and Norman 
work, extends its hoary walls along the white cliffs, 
and dominates the town and harbour 300 feet below. 

Dover is one of the oldest British ports, and its history 
goes back to the time of Cassivellaunus. During the Roman 
occupation the Pharos was built by Aulus Plautius, and the 
adjoining Church by Lucius, a.d. 161. Under Saxon rule 
the fortress was extended, and Hengist was Governor in 
the year 451. It is said that Arthur held his Court here 
in 508. The Saxon masonry in the south-east tower is the 
work of Earl Godwin. 

After the Pharos, the most striking feature in this fine 
collection of military architecture is the Keep, rising to a 
height of 95 feet, upon a quadrangular area 108 feet by 
123 feet, whose angles correspond to the four points of the 
compass. The foundation walls are 24 feet thick, and the 
structure is said to have been erected by Henry II, 1153. 
In the second story was the Royal Chapel, with arches 
of fine ornamental work. In the northern angle was the 
well of the old Saxon Castle which William stipulated 
should be delivered up on the death of Edward the 
Confessor. John de Fiennes, who was appointed Constable 
of the Castle, strengthened the walls by the addition of 
nine towers, which he named after his principal officers. 
In the seventeenth century the Castle was adapted for coast 
defence, and made capable of holding two thousand soldiers. 
The towers and walls have been repaired, and it presents a 
somewhat modernized appearance. 

In the grounds is a brass cannon, called Elizabeth's 
Pocket Pistol. 
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FORD CASTLE 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

" Unbroken was the ring; 
The stubborn spearmen still made good 
Their dark impenetrable wood. 
Each stepping where his comrade stood 
The instant that he fell" 

On the Border-land, twelve miles from Berwick, on 
the crest of a rising ground above the valley of 
the Till, stands a beautiful mansion built in the 
Tudor style, and including in its structure the remains of 
the ancient Castle erected on the site by Sir William Heron 
in the year 1338. The entrance Gateway is guarded by 
two towers, the only survivors of the ancient structure; 
one of these, King James's Tower, was the headquarters 
of James IV before the battle of Flodden, 1 5 1 3. 

The Castle was captured by the Scots under Douglas 
in 1385, and in 1513 it was burnt by the enemy. It was 
again rebuilt, and in 1549 the Scots, led by General d*Ess£, 
took three of the towers; the fourth was successfully held 
by Thomas Carr, who subsequently married the heiress and 
became master of the estate. The property next passed to the 
Delavals, one of whom erected a place of residence, which 
was afterwards altered and improved by the Marchioness of 
Waterford, to whose taste the present habitation owes much 
of its architectural beauty. 

The scenery all round is wild and romantic; the Castle 
looks forth on a bold landscape of rugged hills and dark 
woods, while below is the lovely vale of the Till, and 
westward " the green range of Flodden Downs." 

The story of King James's intrigue with Lady Heron 
is probably a piece of romance. 
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GOODRICH CASTLE 

HEREFORD 

On a beautifully wooded bluff, around whose base flows 
the "fair romantic Wye," this ancient warder of the 
waters proudly stands in strength majestic. There 
was a Border Fastness here in Saxon days, and the name of 
Godricus appears in a Charter of Canute.* 

The precipitous descent to the river guards the site on 
the north and west, while the isthmus of the promontory 
is intersected by a deep trench excavated from the rock, 
which supplied stones for the fortifications. 

The great round bastion, on the brink of a precipice 
on the north side, is called Ladies 9 Tower, and was the 
residential portion of the Castle. 

The most remarkable feature of the ruins is the Keep, 
which has Saxon windows and Saxon zigzag moulding, 
although by some authorities it is considered to date frofri 
Edward I. There were two fine Halls, one on the north 
side and another on the south-west, belonging to the time 
of Edward I, with a magnificent oriel window. The outer 
walls enclose a rectangular area with a tower at each angle. 

The entrance on the east was very strongly fortified by 
Henry VI with drawbridge, portcullises, machicolations, and 
massive gates. 

This stronghold, once the most impregnable in the 
country, was founded in the reign of King John by 
William Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. It was afterwards 
owned by Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, and then by the 
Dukes of Kent. The place was bravely defended by 
Sir R. Lingen, but shared the fate of most Royalist castles 
and became a ruin. 
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HADLEIGH CASTLE 

ESSEX 

It is somewhat unusual to find the ruins of a Norman 
Castle without traces of a Citadel or Keep, but such 
a structure apparently did not exist in the fortress of 
Hadleigh. The estate originally belonged to the family 
of Suence, who were deprived of their property in favour 
of Hubert de Burgh, Justiciary, and afterwards Regent 
during the minority of Henry III. This King granted a 
licence to his powerful subject to erect a Castle on his 
recently acquired possessions, and about the year 1231 he 
enclosed a site on the south-east of Essex, embracing a 
hill of considerable elevation looking across the Thames to 
the island of Sheppey, and commanding a wide view of the 
German Ocean. 

The ruins consist of a broken line of walls strengthened 
by buttresses, and the Gateway on the north-west was 
defended by a tower now demolished. On the south-east 
and north-east respectively were two towers, hexagonal 
within, but circular on the outer face, and on the landward 
side was a deep moat. The mass of ruins, backed by 
woodlands on the north, with far prospect of sea and river, 
forms a delightful picture, which has been copied by 
Constable in one of his most successful paintings. 

On the fall of Hubert de Burgh the Castle was granted 
to Richard de Thaney, 1268. Edward I assigned it to his 
Queen, Margaret ; and Henry VIII bestowed the property 
upon Anne of Cleves. The subsequent owner of note was 
Lord Riche, who received the land from Edward VI, and 
from whom the estate has descended to the present owners. 

Mackenzie says that there was in former times a stream 
at "the foot of the hill" which worked the Castle mill. 
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HARLECH CASTLE 

MERIONETH 

Harlech is one of the most entire examples of an* 
Edwardian Castle to be found in the mountain fastness 
of North Wales. It crowns the summit of a bold 
precipitous rock, which falls abruptly towards the Irish Sea 
about half a mile distant. The drawbridge across the 
moat led through a portal guarded by strong towers to 
the ballium, or outer court, now a grassy plot. The inner 
fortress was approached by a gateway flanked with massive 
towers, and defended by three portcullises. These towers are 
topped by the ruins of graceful turrets. In the inner ward 
are the remains of the Great Hall and Chapel. 

The name Harlech means "towering rock," and the 
place was known as a stronghold from the earliest times. 
Roman coins discovered near the spot are evidences of its 
claim to antiquity. 

In the third century it is said an ancient defence was 
erected on the rock called "Twr Bronwen" and in 550 a 
more secure abode on the same site was raised by a Prince 
of North Wales. In the tenth century the place was 
occupied by Colwyn, a famous chieftain of North Wales, 
from whom the Castle took the name of Caer Colwyn. 

The present structure dates from 1280, and was captured 
by Glyndwr, 1404. Queen Margaret retired here, 1460, 
after the battle of Northampton, and in 1468 the fortress 
was held against Edward IV by David ap Jevan, who was 
driven to surrender by stress of famine. The story of this 
siege inspired the song "Men of Harlech." The Castle also 
played its part in the Civil War of 1649, and, although 
the buildings escaped destruction, they were afterwards used 
as a convenient quarry for the neighbourhood. 
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HASTINGS CASTLE 

SUSSEX 

No record of stirring events or close sieges has been 
chronicled in the history of this Castle of the Cliff. 
Its mouldering ruins have suffered a peaceful decay, 
and a large portion of the original structure tottered and 
fell into the waves beneath when the site was undermined 
by the ceaseless tide of the ocean. But the scanty remains 
of the ancient fabric stand out boldly above the town which 
lies immediately below. 

William the Norman selected the spot on account of 
its great natural defence, which he further strengthened by 
a deep and broad trench on the eastern side and a mighty 
earthworks which formed the Castle mound. His fleet 
lay in the harbour below, and he himself remained here 
while making preparations for his fight with Harold. It is 
probable that he erected on the spot one of those wooden 
castles which are depicted in the Bayeux Tapestry. William 
is also said to have held a tournament here, presided over 
by his daughter Adela as the Queen of Beauty. 

After the battle of Senlac the fortress was committed 
to the care of Robert, Earl of Eu, who founded within 
the precincts the Collegiate Church of St. Mary, whose 
beautiful chancel arch is the most interesting part of the 
ruins. Henry III gave the Castle to Prince Edward, and 
in 1269 it became the property of Queen Eleanor. 

In 1340 the Castle, which had fallen into disrepair 
through the neglect of its owners, was raided by the French, 
and in the reign of Henry VII it was sold for £600 to 
Lord Hastings, through whom it descended to the Earls 
of Huntingdon, and in the reign of Elizabeth was finally 
purchased for £2,800 by Sir Thomas Pelham. 



HEVER CASTLE 

KENT 

With its grey walls and double moat, with its velvet 
lawn and lovely old garden, the Castle of Hever is 
one of the most delightful spots in the fair county 
of Kent. It is situated near the River Eden, whose waters 
supply the moat, and is distant from the village of Edenbridge 
about three miles. 

It was in the garden of this rural retreat that Henry VIII 
first saw Anne Boleyn, and here the lovers walked beneath the 
shady trees (Mackenzie). The King paid many visits to 
the Castle, and wrote many fond epistles, which are now 
preserved in the Vatican Library. In 1522 Anne went to 
Windsor as Maid of Honour to Queen Katherine. On 
January 25, 1533, she was privately married to the King; 
and three years later, May 19, 1536, her fair head was struck 
off in the Tower. No respect was paid to the poor dead 
corpse, which was thrown into an old chest and buried in 
the Chapel of St. Peter ad Vincula. 

The Castle has a splendid battlemented Gateway with 
machicolations, and grooved for three portcullises, two of 
which have been restored. It is a noble example of a 
fifteenth century fortified residence, and was completed by 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, father of the unfortunate Queen. 

The original structure was said to have been erected by 
Sir William Hevre in the days of Henry III, and the later 
dwelling was begun by Sir Geoffrey Boleyn, Lord Mayor 
of London, 1458, who had purchased the estate. 

On the death of Anne's father, who had been created 
Earl of Wiltshire, the King granted the Castle to Anne of 
Cleves, and a room is shown in which she is said to have 
died, though that event took place at Chelsea. 
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HURSTMONCEUX CASTLE 

SUSSEX 

Where the heathy uplands with their golden clumps 
of gorse slope gently down to the head of Pevensey 
Flats, in the sheltered seclusion of a quiet vale 
stands this most beautiful and picturesque ruin of a fifteenth 
century castle. The walls of red Flemish brick, toned 
and softened by the touch of time, and the rich foliage 
bursting forth around them on all sides, produce a charming 
effect. 

The site of this grand structure is a rectangle 214^ feet 
by 206J feet, and the area is divided into three courts, the 
outer walls being guarded by octagonal towers. The main 
Gateway is a most imposing and magnificent piece of 
military architecture. The flanking towers, 84 feet high, are 
machicolated and pierced crosswise ; above them on either 
side rises a look-out turret with a prospect of the distant sea. 

The drawbridge has given place to an arch across the 
moat leading through the Gateway to the first court, which 
was cloistered and contained the Great Hall and Chapel; 
above the latter is an octagonal tower in good preservation, 
with a fine oriel window below. 

* The first lord of the estate, who bore the name of 
Hurst, received the land from William I ; his son took 
the further title of Monceux, and so the locality became 
known as Hurstmonceux. John de Fiennes inherited the 
property by marriage, and his grandson Roger, treasurer 
of the Household to Henry VI, obtained leave to build a 
crenellated dwelling. 

The Castle was condemned in 1777 as insecure, and 
the inside buildings demolished. 

• W Howitt 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE 

WARWICKSHIRE 

Under the magic pen of Sir Walter Scott the proud 
halls of Kenilworth arise in all their ancient glory. 
"The outer wall of this splendid and gigantic 
structure enclosed seven acres. . . . The lordly structure itself, 
which rose near the centre of this spacious enclosure, was 
composed of a huge pile of castellated buildings, apparently 
of different ages, surrounding an inner court. ... A large 
and massive Keep, which formed the Citadel of the Castle, 
was of uncertain, though great antiquity. . . . On the exterior 
walls frowned the scutcheon of the Clintons, by whom they 
were founded in the reign of Henry I. The external wall 
on the south and west sides was adorned and defended by 
a lake, across which Leicester had constructed a stately 
bridge, over which he had erected a gate-house or barbican, 
which still exists." 

The Great Hall measured 90 feet by 45 feet, and its 
height was equal to its width; the beautiful tracery and 
mouldings of the windows are witnesses of its former 
splendour. 

The Castle is beautifully situated in the woods of Avon, 
on the site of a fortress ascribed to Kenelph, King of Mercia. 

In the reign of Henry III it was the meeting place 
between King and Barons, which resulted in the agreement 
known as the Dictum of Kenilworth. It was the prison 
of Edward II for two years, and was restored and enlarged 
in the subsequent reign by John of Gaunt. Elizabeth gave 
the estate to the Earl of Leicester, who entertained his 
royal mistress on three occasions with princely hospitality. 

The Castle fell into decay under the rule of Cromwell, 
and was plundered of its stone and timber. 
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KIDWELLY CASTLE 

CARMARTHEN 

" . . . . what arts have sir hen 
To raise with Titan arms these towers" 

Before the navigation of the harbour was interrupted by 
. sand-bars, the place enjoyed a fair amount of commercial 
prosperity. The old town was protected by a wall, and 
lay secure at the foot of the Castle. The latter is a splendid 
pile of ruins, and many of its portions retain their ancient 
grandeur. The fortress crowns an elevated rocky site, which, 
on two sides, rises boldly and precipitously from the banks 
of the River Gwendraeth. The massive masonry of its walls 
and bulwarks, strengthened by formidable towers and bastions, 
presents the aspect of a majestic and impregnable stronghold. 

The Great Gateway on the western side is a grand 
relic of medieval architecture and in fine preservation. It 
has been called *"one of the most perfect and beautiful 
in the kingdom." 

The original plan of the Castle embraced three courts 
with curtain walls and towers, and an inner structure 
guarded by four towers. The perfect condition of portions 
of the fabric shows some fine examples of groined work and 
specimens of Early English; and the Chapel has beautiful 
lancet windows. 

The foundation is attributed to Rhys, Prince of Wales, 
in the twelfth ' century. Another reputed founder was 
Maurice de Londres, one of the twelve knights who 
assisted Hamon, a Norman chief, in his conquest of the 
neighbouring district. -f-The original fortress was most 
probably destroyed by Llewelyn, Prince of Wales, 1231, 
and the present remains date from the fourteenth century. 

• W. Beattie f Ward and Baddeley 
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KNARESBOROUGH CASTLE 

YORKSHIRE 

Fragmentary and scattered ruins occupy the enclosure 
within the Castle walls, the principal structure being 
that of the Keep, built by Edward III. It covers an 
area 64 feet by 52 feet, and the wall of the dungeon, which 
probably dates from an earlier period, is 18 feet thick. It 
is reached by a descent of twelve steps, and its arched roof 
of stone is supported by a central pillar. Hugh de Morville, 
the governor of the Castle and one of the murderers of 
Becket, underwent a year of voluntary penance with his 
accomplices in this gloomy dungeon, in expiation of their 
crime. Above is the Guard Room, with vaulted roof 
resting on two fine columns; one apartment was used as a 
muniment room, and the other as a prison for local debtors. 

The historical names associated with the place are those 
of Richard, King of the Romans, Piers Gaveston, and John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, whose descendants still own 
the estate. The unhappy King Richard II was kept here 
before being sent to Pontefract. The second story of the 
Keep is called the King's Chamber. 

The fortress was taken by Fairfax, 1644, and "slighted" 
by Act of Parliament. 

The original stronghold is supposed to have been raised 
by Serlo de Burgh, a follower of William I, and further 
strengthened two generations later by Eustace Fitz John. 
It towers above the Nidd at an elevation of 250 feet, the 
lofty rock on which it is built falling precipitously to the 
water on one side, while a ravine and deep moat guarded 
the other side. The outer walls enclose an area of two and 
a half acres, and the main Gateway opens into the upper 
end of the town, over which it keeps its hoary watch. 
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LANGLEY CASTLE 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

From a distance the Castle presents the aspect of a strong 
fortress capable of maintaining a stout defence against 
any medieval foe; but a closer inspection shows that 
through centuries of neglect the habitable portion of the 
structure has mouldered into a ruin. 

It rises from an easy acclivity, not far from Haydon 
Bridge, and commands a fair outlook over the surrounding 
district. The defences have not suffered from the military 
engines of the besieger, nor from the rude hand of the 
spoiler ; the walls remain almost entire, and the fine tracery 
of the windows preserves its original richness of design. 
But the place has been abandoned for nearly four centuries, 
and its history as a serviceable fortress ceased before the 
Tudors began to reign. 

The area is quadrangular, enclosed by walls four feet 
thick, having a massive rectangular tower at each angle, and 
a gateway in the eastern bastion guarded by a portcullis. 

The first historical notice of the place begins at the 
twelfth century, when Richard I was kept a prisoner by the 
Emperor of Austria, who fixed his ransom at 100,000 marks. 
Great difficulty was experienced in raising the money, and 
a levy was made on all the landed proprietors; and we 
find that the estate of Langley, which was then owned by 
Adam de Tindall, was taxed to the amount of half a year's 
rent — JT 12 4s. 4d. 

The place was fortified during the reign of Edward III by 
Sir Thomas de Lucy, whose ancestor had acquired the Barony 
by marriage in the thirteenth century. It was subsequently 
owned by the Earl of Northumberland, whose son Hotspur 
was defeated and slain at Shrewsbury, 1403. 
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LEEDS CASTLE 

In the very heart of Kent, five miles from Maidstone, 
and not far from the great highway that leads through 
Canterbury to Dover, the Castle rises from the midst 
of a fine expanse of water, which serves as a broad moat. 
This great lake of eleven acres is fed by the waters of the 
Len stream, with which some have associated the name of 
the Castle, but in Domesday it is called Esledes, and Murray 
suggests its derivation from the Saxon "slade," an opening 
in the woods. 

The buildings are erected on three islands, each forming 
a self-contained fortress. On one are the ruins of a barbican ; 
the second contains the Gate-house, a court, and some part 
of the Castle buildings; while the main structure is on the 
third island. Of the architecture, some portions belong to 
the period of Edward I, and among them a swimming-bath, 
which is now used as a boat-house. 

According to some authorities the place has been a 
stronghold from Saxon times. After the Conquest it fell 
to the family of Crevecceur, but in the reign of Edward I 
the place was secured by the King, and largely rebuilt 
about 1280. The upper part of the fabric on the third 
island is Tudor work, but the residential habitation is entirely 
modern. 

Historically the Castle has been associated with Queen 
Isabella, who tried to secure it while on a pretended 
pilgrimage to Canterbury ; with Richard II and Joan of 
Navarre, Queen of Henry IV, both of whom were here 
imprisoned ; and with the trial of Eleanor Cobham, Duchess 
of Gloucester, in the reign of Henry VI, on a charge of 
sorcery. 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON 

The Tower of London is the oldest and most complete 
of British medieval strongholds. It is a concentric 
fortress, occupying the site of a Roman camp, whose 
ramparts were thrown up in the fourth century, and which 
gave place to a Saxon fortress in the time of Alfred the 
Great. 

The Keep, or White Tower, built by Gundulf about 
the year 1080, fills the central space of the Inner Ward, 
and contains a fine example of a Norman Chapel in the 
third story. Other portions of the fortress belonging to 
the early period are the Bell, Devereux, and Wakefield 
Towers — the latter guards the Regalia. 

The Inner Ward, which is girdled by a battlemented 
wall with fourteen towers, contains the Governor's quarters, 
Waterloo Barracks, Hospital and Chapel of St. Peter ad 
Vincula, where lie the remains of many noble prisoners, 
who died in captivity or perished on the scaffold. 

Along the outer ring of masonry rise eight towers, and 
a dry ditch encircles the landward side of the fortress. 
The entrance from the river was Traitor's Gate, a wide 
arch with a span of 60 feet supporting St. Thomas's Tower. 
The Iron Gate on the south-east, and the Middle Tower 
on the south-west, were the approaches on the city side ; 
the latter used to be guarded by an ancient barbican. 

The Tower has been the prison-house of many illustrious 
captives, from Robert, Duke of Normandy, to the earls 
who suffered in the rebellion of 1745. The walls of the 
dungeons show — 

" The prisoner's mute wail 
Scribbled or carved upon the pitiless stone" 
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LUDLOW CASTLE 

SHROPSHIRE 

A most picturesque and beautiful relic of those colossal 
warders in stone that stood as sentinels along the 
Marches of England and Wales. The battlemented 
walls and strong towers along the northern face are an 
imposing sight, while the tall and massive Keep, reaching 
to a height of no feet, wears a thick mantle of ivy. 
The fortifications have not suffered from the hand of the 
Puritan Castle-breaker, and so the outer fabric presents a 
less ruinous appearance than other strongholds, the walls 
and towers being for the most part unbroken. 

Within the Court is a fine circular Chapel of the 
Norman period, with Early English windows; by some 
authorities it has been called Saxon, although the Castle 
dates from the Norman times. Arthur's Tower preserves 
the memory of Prince Arthur, brother of Henry VIII. 

The founder of the Castle was Roger Montgomery, 
Earl of Shrewsbury. 

The Castle figures in the wars of Stephen, who laid 
siege to the place in 1 139, and exhibited great personal 
prowess in rescuing one of his allies, Prince Henry of 
Scotland, who had been unhorsed by some kind of grappling 
iron thrown from the wall. 

The Castle was owned for a time by the infamous 
Roger Mortimer, the paramour of Queen Isabella. He 
has left his name in Mortimer's Tower, which rises from 
the western curtain. 

The chief interest centres round the Castle as the home 
where Edward IV brought up those youthful Princes who 
came to such an untimely end. Here, too, the " Masque 
of Comus," written by Milton, was performed, 1634. 
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MIDDLEHAM CASTLE 

YORKSHIRE 

TTihis huge pile of ruins, "majestic in decay," lies on 
the right bank of the River Ure, above the town 
of Middleham. The outer walls enclose an area 
measuring 240 feet north and south, and 190 feet east and 
west. A round tower rises from one of the angles, and 
the other three are each guarded by a square tower. This 
portion of the structure belongs to the Decorated period, 
and was erected by the Nevilis, who became masters of 
the place about the middle of the fourteenth century. Of 
this family was Richard Nevill, Earl of Warwick, who 
swayed the destinies of England during the latter period of 
the Wars of the Roses. After he had dethroned Edward IV 
he kept him a prisoner in the Castle, but the King made 
good his escape while hunting, and regained his Crown. 
Richard III, when Duke of York, spent much of his time 
here, and his only son died within the walls. It was also 
the scene of the execution of Falconbridge, who had led 
the men of Kent against London in a vain attempt to 
release Henry VI from the Tower. 

The inner ward comprises the old Norman Castle built 
by Robert Fitz Ranulph, 1191. It surrounds the Keep, 
which occupies an area of 100 feet by 80 feet, and rises to 
the height of 55 feet; the walls are 14 feet thick, and at 
the south-east angle was the Barbican, with a small Chapel. 

Little is known of the Castle after the death of the 
King-maker; it seems to have fallen into decay, but was 
regarded as a possible menace to the Parliamentarians, who 
had the place blown up with gunpowder. 

From the slight elevation on which the fortress is built 
there are fine views along the lovely district of Wensleydale. 
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NAWORTH 

CUMBERLAND 

A mid the wild wastes of the rugged Border-land, when 
Z\ " great part of Cumberland was still a primeval forest," 
-* *> there stood an ancient fortified tower or peel to guard 
the Marches. The Castle towers "looked forth in dark 
woods islanded," and in the ravine below was the torrent bed 
of a stream, whose waters joined the Irthing not far distant. 

The Lords of Gilsland were deprived of their Barony 
by Henry II, and the estate granted to Hubert de Vallibus, 
or Vaux, who probably erected a stronghold in so favourable 
a spot. 

In the days of Edward III the Dacres of Gillesland 
became lords of the estate, and Ralph built a castle or 
enlarged the fortress already existing. The Borders were 
in a state of wild savagery, and the scene of constant 
depredations by marauders from the north ; and all efforts 
to put a check upon these predatory hordes were vain until 
the accession of Lord William Howard — "Belted Will" — 
1605. He at once took strong measures to restore law and 
order, and the enterprising cattle lifters and "reivers" found 
themselves prisoners in the dungeons beneath his tower, 
where he could visit them by a private stairway as mentioned 
in Scott's "Montrose" (chap. xiv.). 

The Castle is situated about twelve miles north-east 
of Carlisle, and the walls enclose an irregular quadrangle 
fortified with towers, the oldest being the Carlisle Tower, 
which guards the outer Gate. On the north-east was 
"Belted Will's" Tower, where his library is still preserved, 
and on the eastern side the Great Hall, 70 feet by 24 feet. 
A large portion of the present structure was rebuilt after 
being burnt down in 1844. 
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NEWARK CASTLE 

NOTTINGHAM 

Like many other English strongholds, the Castle of Newark 
is the medieval representative of a more ancient defence 
' that goes back to early Saxon days, when Egbert ruled 
the land. The site was of great strategical importance, 
commanding the route from Nottingham to Lincoln. The 
structure raised by Egbert was captured by the Danes, but 
during the reign of Edward the Confessor another fortress 
was erected by Leofric, and called the " New Werke." 

The Norman Castle was founded, 1123, by Alexander, 
Bishop of Lincoln, a famous builder of military habitations, 
who struck a bargain with his conscience by erecting a 
Monastery for every Castle he raised. This powerful 
ecclesiastic, having sided with Matilda against Stephen, was 
subsequently kept a prisoner in his own Castle. It was 
here that King John died, 1216, in a chamber in one of 
the towers overlooking the river. The Barons occupied 
the place, 121 8, and Edward III made it a State prison. 
Wolsey used it as a convenient lodging, and James I signalised 
his visit by the liberation of all prisoners in the Castle, and 
by executing summary justice on a pickpocket. 

During the Civil War Newark was unswerving in its 
loyalty to Charles I, and under Lord Bellasis maintained a 
stubborn defence, until the unhappy monarch himself sent 
an order for its capitulation, 1646, and after surrender the 
place was dismantled. 

The north front of the Castle, with its three towers, 
rises above the waterway which carries traffic to and from 
the Trent, and is fed by the Devon. The windows in the 
wall are perpendicular, and there is a fine oriel thrown out 
from the Great Hall, beneath which is a Norman Crypt. 



NORHAM CASTLE 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

Those were wild times in which the Castle was built, 
and it long remained the bravest fortress of the 
Marches. The site of the structure is a strong, 
natural defence on the verge of rock rising abruptly from 
the Tweed, and protected by a ravine and deep trench. 
Camden describes the place as surrounded by "an outer 
wall of great compass." 

The Keep looms lofty above the river — a picture of 
massive strength. It measures at the base 64 feet by 86 feet, 
and reaches a height of 90 feet. The walls are from 1 2 feet 
to 15 feet thick, and the corner towers are extended above 
into look-out turrets. 

The entrance Gate, approached by steps on the eastward 
side was flanked by two round towers of considerable 
magnitude. In the Court are the relics of a Chapel. 

The Castle erected, 11 21, by Ralph Flambard, Bishop 
of Durham, fell a prey to David, King of Scotland, n 38, 
and, when it was recaptured, Bishop Pudsey undertook the 
restoration, and built the Keep, 1 1 54. From its position the 
place was often assaulted by the Scots, and not unfrequently 
changed hands. It was the meeting-place between King John 
and William the Lion for the purpose of settling the dispute 
with regard to ownership of the three northern counties. 
In 1286 Edward I received the Scottish nobles at the 
Castle, and in 1292 he pledged himself to support Baliol's 
claim to the throne of Scotland. 

The Castle is familiar to readers of Scott's "Marmion," 
and at a tournament held here, 1559, Sir William Marmion, 
who wore a golden-crested helmet as a challenge to all 
comers, was severely handled by the doughty Scots. 
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NORWICH CASTLE 

NOMFOLK 

In the days when the tidal waters of the North Sea 
washed the foot of Castle Hill, the Iceni threw up 
their earthworks around its crest and occupied the place 
as a fortified camp. Under Saxon rule the fortress was 
repaired by Alfred the Great. 

Norman times witnessed the erection of a Castle, which 
was under the charge of Ralph de Guader, who in 1075 
formed a plot against his royal master. Waltheof, the 
Saxon, was implicated in the conspiracy, and, being betrayed 
by his wife, was put to death. 

Roger Bigod became lord of the Castle in 1087, and 
it remained in possession of his descendants till the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. After this time the buildings 
were used as a county jail for upwards of six hundred years ; 
the Corporation however acquired the site in 1884, and it 
now contains a museum and picture gallery. 

The great Keep raises its magnificent proportions from 
a mound on the western side of the River Wensum ; the 
approach is through Castle Green, across an old bridge 
which spans the ancient moat, and leads to Vestibule 
Tower ("Bigod's Tower"), from which access is obtained 
to the main structure. The massive Donjon, 72 feet high, 
covers an area 96 feet by 92 feet, and has three pilasters 
on each face, besides the quoins at each angle. From the 
first story upwards the walls are decorated with Norman 
arcades, which give a fine effect to the whole structure. 

The Castle was besieged by the Dauphin, who came to 
aid the Barons against John, 1 2 1 6 ; and in the reign of 
Edward VI, Ket, the tanner of Wymondham, who raised 
a rebellion in 1549, was hanged from the battlements. 
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OXFORD CASTLE 

The solitary tower of St, George, on the south-east of 
the ancient enclosure, is the only remaining portion 
of the old fortifications. It is a lofty structure of 
rough stone-work, standing upon a base 30 feet square, and 
rising with an inward slope to an area of 22 feet square 
at the top. The stream from the Isis, which turns the 
neighbouring mill, flows along the bed of the Castle moat. 

The fortress rose on the western side of the city, where, 
in Saxon times, was the stronghold of the Kings of Mercia, 
and where Alfred the Great erected a stout defence. The 
Norman stronghold was built, 1074, by Robert d'Oyley, 
who first dug a deep channel from the river along the 
line of the outer wall. A massive ring of masonry girdled 
the summit of the high mound of the Saxon fort, forming 
a shell Keep ; and the outer wall, in the time of Henry III, 
was guarded by flanking towers. 

The Castle was approached from the river-side by Osney 
Bridge, a strongly fortified work, but the main Gateway 
opened on the south, into what is now Castle Street. It 
was furnished with the usual defences of portcullis and 
machicolations. (Mackenzie.) 

Matilda held the place against Stephen during the 
winter of 1 1 42, and being hard pressed, made her escape 
with a few attendants, all dressed in white, passing over 
the snowy ground right through the enemy's lines, and 
reaching Wallingford Castle in safety. 

In the thirteenth century the Castle began to be used 
as a prison, first for contumacious clerks, and afterwards for 
the evil-doers of the county. The Civil War saw the end 
of the fortress, whose towers were pulled down. 
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PEMBROKE CASTLE 

PEMBROKE 

Built upon a rocky eminence, rising 40 feet above the 
water, the Castle presents the aspect of an impregnable 
fortress, and even in its decay is a glorious pile of 
ruins. The site of the enclosure is a peninsula lying between 
Pembroke River and Monk ton Pill, and the oldest part of 
the fortress occupies the north-west area, which contains 
the grand Norman Keep with its domed roof, erected by 
Arnulph de Montgomery, 1094, a Chapel, and Norman Hall. 
The apartments along the wall to the north of the Keep 
are supposed to have been the residence of the Countess of 
Richmond and her son, Henry Tudor, afterwards Henry VII, 
who was born in the Castle. The windows are of a later 
date than the rest of the building. Leland mentions a 
"chymney, new made, with arms and badges of Henry VII." 
Underneath this part of the Castle, and opening on the 
creek, is a huge cavern with vaulted roof, named the Hogan, 
which Beattie derives from " Ogof," a British word meaning 
a cave. It communicated by a narrow stairway with the 
buildings above, and was supposed to be connected by an 
underground passage with Tenby Castle. 

The outer Ward, which is approached by a great 
Gate-house at the south-east, dates from the fourteenth 
century. 

Henry I made a grant of the fortress to Gilbert 
Strongbow, who became the first Earl of Pembroke. The 
Castle and title were given by Edward IV to Sir William 
Herbert ; and Henry VIII created Anne Boleyn Marchioness 
of Pembroke. One of the apartments in the Castle, named 
"Cromwell's Parlour," is a memorial of the surrender of 
the stronghold to that famous general, 1648. 
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PEVENSEY CASTLE 

SUSSEX 

More than a thousand years before this medieval fortress 
arose to overawe the conquered Saxon, there stood 
within the ring of ruins, which enclose an extent 
of eight and a half acres, the ancient city of Anderida. In 
those days the tide washed the south wall of the fortress, 
Roman galleys lay upon the beach, and Roman soldiers 
garrisoned the Citadel. 

*Pevensel, or Pevensey, figures in the records of 792 
as having been given by Earl Burhtwald to the Abbey of 
St. Denis, but after the Conquest it was granted to Robert, 
Earl of Morton. 

The Castle, built in the south-eastern area of the old 
Roman site, occupies about an acre and a half of ground. 
The general plan is that of an irregular pentagon, with 
towers at each angle. The main Gateway stood on the 
western side, and was flanked by two towers and guarded 
by a drawbridge and portcullis. 

The Keep rises from an artificial mound on the eastern 
side, and displays evidence of Norman work in the vaulting 
and arches. In the area of the Chapel, which was 
erected in the Court of the north-west tower, is an 
ancient font roughly fashioned, and in 1852 a piscina was 
dug up. Other relics of the past have been discovered, 
such as coins of the period of Constantine, and a seal with 
star and crescent and inscription "Sigill Matild Blosii." 

The Castle underwent sieges in the time of Henry III 
and Richard II, and after passing through different hands 
came into possession of the Pelham family, who held it from 
the fourteenth to the middle of the eighteenth century. 

* G. F. Chambers 
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RABY CASTLE 

DURHAM 

k ccording to Lcland, " Raby is the largest Castel of 
Z\ logginges in all the north countery." It is a 
+* \ princely habitation, uniting a commodious mansion 
of later architecture with the grand fortified structure of 
the fourteenth century. It is situated near Staindrop, in a 
wide extent of parkland well stocked with deer, and it was 
an ancient custom for the lords of the manor to supply the 
household of the Bishop of Durham with venison ; this tax 
on the resources of the verderer was afterwards commuted 
by a yearly payment of four pounds. 

It is generally believed that King Cnut had a palace 
here, which he gave to the See of Durham. The estate 
was held in the reign of Richard II by John de Nevill, 
a famous man-at-arms, to whom licence was granted by 
the Bishop to fortify his Castle in the year 1378. 

The estate remained in possession of the Nevill family 
down to the time of James I, who conferred it upon the 
infamous Earl of Rochester. The property was afterwards 
confiscated and sold to Sir Henry Vane the elder, whose 
son took an active part in the prosecution of Strafford, and 
was executed as a regicide, 1662. 

The Castle is entered by a great Gateway on the north 
side, machicolated and flanked with towers. Other parts 
of the ancient building are the Keep, or Buhner's Tower ; 
the Chapel Tower, east; and the Kitchen Tower on the 
north, 30 feet square, with vaulted roof and high windows. 
The largest tower is Clifford's, on the north-west. Above 
the entrance Hall, on the eastern side of the Inner Court, 
is the Baron's Hall, "where the seven hundred knights 
who held of the Nevill family were wont to assemble." 
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RAGLAN CASTLE 



RAGLAN CASTLE 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 

The ruins of Raglan form a most beautifully picturesque 
group of Tudor Hall and late Plantagenet Towers; 
of massive Keep and hoary walls, whose flowing 
mantle of ivy trails over the escarpment of the deep moat. 

The plan of the Castle is rectangular, being divided 
into two Courts by the Great Hall and Chapel. At the 
upper end of the Elizabethan Hall are the arms of the 
Marquis of Worcester, but his motto, "Mutare vel timere 
sperno" — "I scorn to change or fear" — is wellnigh effaced. 

The Great Gateway, a fine example of Gothic architec- 
ture, guarded by two massive towers, and grooved for two 
portcullises, opens into the Eastern or Paved Court; and 
through the Hall is the West or Fountain Court, which 
leads to the Bowling Green, where Charles I solaced his 
weary hours after the battle of Naseby. 

The oldest part of the Castle is the Keep, called 
Melyn y Gwent, or the Yellow Tower, a hexagonal 
structure standing by itself on the south side of the grounds 
and surrounded by a deep and broad moat. The tower is 
60 feet high, and the walls, 10 feet thick, were proof 
against the fire of Fairfax's heaviest guns. 

The Castle was founded by Sir William Herbert ap 
Thomas, who fought in France under Henry V. The title, 
Earl of Pembroke, was bestowed on his son by Edward IV ; 
and the estate subsequently came into possession of the 
Somerset family by marriage. The title, Marquis of 
Worcester, was granted to Henry, the fifth Earl, by King 
Charles, 1642. 

Henry, Earl of Richmond, was a prisoner here during 
the reign of Edward, but he effected his escape. 
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RHUDDLAN CASTLE 

DENBIGHSHIRE 

Rhuddlan is well known in English history as the place 
where Edward I settled the Constitution of Wales 
after the death of the Welsh princes, Llewelyn and 
David, the former of whom was slain in battle, and the 
latter, having been outlawed, and betrayed by one of his 
own followers, was tried at Shrewsbury and condemned as 
a traitor. The village is on the banks of the Clwyd, 
about three miles from Rhyl, On the wall of one of the 
houses is a tablet with the inscription : "This fragment is 
the remains of the building where King Edward I held 
his Parliament, a.d. 1283, in which passed the Statute of 
Rhuddlan, securing to the Principality of Wales its Judicial 
Rights and Independence," 

A castle existed here before the Norman Conquest, and 
in 1063 it was captured by Harold, The original founder 
is said to have been Robert of Rhuddlan, but the date of 
its foundation is uncertain. It occupies an oblong area, 
and is built of red stone, the walls being of great thickness 
and flanked by six massive towers, one at each angle and 
two guarding the Gateway. The structure consists only of 
an outer shell; there are no ruins within the area, though 
in former times a Priory of the Dominicans stood within 
the enclosure, which was surrounded by a fosse. 

In 1399 the Earl of Northumberland took possession 
of the Castle, whither he inveigled Richard II from his 
safe retreat at Conway, and delivered him into the hands 
of Bolingbroke, who seized the throne and took the title of 
Henry IV. The Castle was held by the Royalist party during 
the Civil War, but was taken in 1646 by General Mytton, 
and shared the fate of other loyal fortresses. 
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RICHMOND CASTLE 

YORKSHIRE 

Most lovers of pictures are familiar with Turner's 
painting of this noble ruin. It has all the advantage 
of a splendid site, being placed on a high rock of 
considerable area, which overhangs the rushing waters of 
the Swale. 

The Castle enclosure lies on the south side of the town, 
and a circular barbican guards the main entrance. Close 
by is the Keep, a grand Norman tower upwards of ioo feet 
high, on a base 52 feet by 45 feet, and with walls 1 1 feet 
thick. It has square turrets, and is strengthened with the 
usual pilasters at the angles common to architecture of this 
period. It contains three stories, and serves as guard room 
and storehouse. The ground floor rests on a remarkably fine 
octagonal pillar of massive proportions, which supports the 
groining in the vaulted roof of the basement. 

The other portions of the structure worthy of notice are 
Robin Hood's Tower, with the Chapel of St. Nicholas ; the 
Gold Hole, where some hidden treasure was said to have 
been unearthed ; and Scolland's Hall at the south-east angle, 
named after a lord of Bedale, who held land of the Earls 
of Richmond in return for military service. 

The founder of the fortress was Alan the Red, to whom 
the land had been granted by William I. His work dates 
from 1 07 1. But the Castle Keep was erected, n 46, by 
Earl Conan,* whose daughter Constance married Geoffrey, 
son of Henry II, and became the mother of Prince Arthur. 
William the Lion was a prisoner here in 1 1 74, and among 
its lordly owners may be mentioned Edmund Tudor, the 
father of Henry VII, known as Henry of Richmond. 

* Mackenzie 
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ROCHESTER CASTLE 

KENT 

Grim and gaunt and bare, the Castle rears its massive 
bulwarks high above the broad waters of the Medway, 
on the great Roman highway from Dover to London. 
The "Castle of Hrof" is mentioned in Domesday Book, 
but the present structure owes its foundation to William 
de Corbeuil, Archbishop of Canterbury, who erected the 
Keep on the plan of Gundulf about the year 1126. 

The outer walls enclose a quadrangular area of four 
and a quarter acres, and along the river front the rampart 
extends for 260 feet, rising to the height of 40 feet. This 
girdle of masonry, with its bastions and towers, was defended 
by a moat on three sides, and by the Medway on the west, 
the Gateway and drawbridge being on the north-east. 

The Keep is a magnificent pile, standing on a mound 
60 feet above the river. Its area at the base is 70 feet 
square, and its height 1 1 3 feet, with turrets rising some 
20 feet higher. Pilasters ascend from the foundation to the 
battlements along the middle of each face, and the building 
is divided by a cross wall, 5^ feet thick, running east and 
west. In the centre of this wall is the well, the shaft of 
which is carried right to the top of the tower. The first 
floor of the Keep was the Guard Room, entered from the 
vestibule, a square tower built against the north face of the 
donjon. The second story contained the great Baronial Hall, 
which occupied the whole floor, the dividing wall opening 
out into an arcade, with massive columns supporting the 
roof; adjoining this was the Chapel. The State apartments 
were on the third story. 
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/ In the reign of James I the Castle was sold for building 



material. 
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SKIPTON CASTLE 

YORKSHIRE 

Skipton, or Sceptone, as it is called in Domesday, is 
the capital of Craven, and lies in the midst of an 
agricultural and pastoral district. The Castle, which 
stands at the upper end of the town, is guarded on the north 
side by a deep ravine. The oldest portion of the structure 
is the Norman doorway on the western side, the work of 
William de Romville, to whom the lands of Edwin, son 
of the Earl of Mercia, were given by William I. 

The Castle became Crown property, and was granted 
by Edward II to Piers Gaveston. Robert de Clifford came 
into possession 1310, and completed the fortified habitation, 
which continued in his family for many generations. One 
of his descendants, John "the Butcher," murdered the 
Earl of Rutland, a mere youth, at Wakefield, 1460, in 
revenge for the death of the Lord Clifford who was killed 
at the battle of St. Albans, 1455. His. son Henry, "the 
Shepherd Lord," spent most of his life amid the wilds of 
Cumberland, in order to escape the wrath of the' reigning 
House of York. His rustic life is celebrated in a poem 
of Wordsworth's., 

The Castle withstood a short siege during the Pilgrimage 
of Grace, 1536; and after the Civil War was reduced to 
a ruin. The structure on the east side, erected in the 
sixteenth century, was, however, left entire. But the 
Countess of Pembroke repaired the broken walls and raised 
the fallen towers, 1657. 

The outer walls, of enormous thickness, are guarded by 
seven round towers of great strength, and the Gateway, 
flanked by two round towers, bears on the battlements the 
motto of the Cliffords, " Desormais " — " Hereafter." 
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TINTAGEL CASTLE 

CORNWALL 

Perched high upon a lofty crag, far above the tumbling 
waters of the Atlantic, the ruins of Tintagel mark 
the spot where King Arthur was born about the 
middle of the fifth century. The ravages of the sea have 
made sad havoc of this ancient home of Arthurian legend, 
immortalised in Tennyson's "Idylls of the King"; and the 
halls, where King and Court were wont to assemble, have 
gone down to the blue depths below, together with the 
cliffs on which they stood. 

This rocky fastness was the habitation of the Earls of 
Cornwall at the time of the Norman invasion, but the 
Castle has been supposed to date from the days of the 
Plantagenets, for we find that during the reign of Henry III 
a charge was brought against Richard, Earl of Cornwall, of 
sheltering his nephew, David, Prince of Wales, who had 
raised the standard of revolt against that monarch. 

The ruins of the structure are in two detached portions, 
one on the mainland and the other on an island, united in 
former days by a narrow ridge of rock, and in later times 
by a drawbridge. The bridge broke down in the sixteenth 
century, owing to the constant widening of the breach, 
which now measures 200 feet across. The Keep was on 
the island, and contained a Chapel dedicated to St. Julian. 
The landward part of the fortress was divided into two 
courts by a. curtain wall, and the outer defences were 
strengthened on the north and east by a trench. The 
Great Hall was pulled down by John of Eltham during 
his lordship for the sake of the materials. 

The place was used as a State prison by Richard II, 
and Thomas, Earl of Warwick was a prisoner here in 1397. 
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WARKWORTH CASTLE 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

From its vantage ground on a rising bank of the River 
Coquet the Castle commands a wide extent of sea and 
land. The country-side, clothed with rich vegetation 
and dotted with hamlets, stretches away into the far distance, 
and the shining waters of the river thread the landscape 
like a band of silver. 

Warkworth is a moated structure built upon a quad- 
rangular area almost encircled by the stream that flows at 
its base, and keeping watch over the town which lies 
immediately below. 

The walls, which reach the height of 35 feet, enclose 
a space of six acres, and the ruins form two detached 
portions: the one consisting of an octagonal Keep placed 
on a mound to the north, with towers abutting from its 
face, and having mutilated figures on their flattened edge ; 
the other, which lies west of the Gateway, is more 
fragmentary, the main feature being a lofty tower topped 
by a dwarfed spire. Upon the walls of this ruin are three 
escutcheons bearing the arms of the Percies. 

The Keep is crowned by a high square turret, which 
served as a "look-out" for the Castle. 

The fabric dates from the twelfth century, and its first 
lord was Roger Fitz-Richard. It was bestowed on Henry 
de Percy by Edward III. 

In Shakespeare's "Henry IV," Act ii., 3, is laid in 
Warkworth Castle, where Hotspur appears on the stage 
reading a letter. 

Seaward there are glorious views of the islets of 
Coquet and Farn, with a far-off glimpse of the Castles of 
Dunstanborough and Bamborough. 
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WARWICK CASTLE 

WARWICKSHIRE 

The stately abode of "the last of the Barons" — the 
" King-maker " — who fell at the battle of Barnet, 1471, 
is beautifully situated on a rocky elevation above the 
River Avon. By some authorities the original fortress is 
traced back to Cymbeline, King of Britain ; by others to 
iEthelfleda, daughter of Alfred the Great — the huge mound 
on the western side of the Castle still bearing her name. 

Here dwelt in the tenth century the famous Guy of 
Warwick, whose gigantic porridge pot is to be seen at 
the porter's lodge. The entrance to the Castle from the 
town is by a roadway hewn out of the rock, and overhung 
with shrubs and festoons of ivy. The barbican is flanked 
by Guy's Tower, 128 feet high, and Caesar's Tower, 147 feet 
high, and of Norman date. The ceremony of raising and 
lowering the portcullis is observed each morning and evening 
as in the old Feudal days. 

Bear Tower and Clarence Tower, on the north side, 
were begun — the one by Richard III, and the other by 
the unfortunate Duke of Clarence. Within the walls is a 
fine sweep of grassy lawn, round which a circular drive 
leads to the residential buildings situated on the south side 
along the river front. They contain many rare and costly 
pictures, besides a valuable collection of armour. 

The Castle became a Feudal fortress during the reign 
of William I, who gave it to Henry de Newburgh, with 
the title Earl of Warwick. The armorial badge of the 
" bear and ragged staff" belonged originally to the family of 
Turchil, who had been deprived of the property. The 
Castle boasts of a long line of royal and illustrious guests 
from Henry III to William III. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 

BERKSHIRE 

cc ^m i|AjESTic Windsor lifts its princely brow" from the 
j\/| summit of a lofty hill, which falls with an abrupt 
X T X descent on the north, where the steep sides are 
clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and the terraced walk 
above looks over the tops of stately elms to "the distant 
spires and antique towers" of Eton, that rise from the 
meadows across the Thames. Southward a grand sweep of 
landscape slopes gently downwards to the wide tract of the 
Home Park, and upwards to the woods and forests that 
fade into the blue hills of the far horizon. 

On the town side a formidable bastion frowns above 
the street, and the battlemented walls and towers lead up the 
hill to the entrance Gate of the Lower Ward. Within the 
enclosure is the grand Chapel of St. George, for the use of 
the " Knights of the Garter," and one of the finest examples 
of Perpendicular architecture in the kingdom. It contains 
several side chapels, each of which has its own special 
interest, and the choir is unsurpassed for the richness of its 
carved stalls and canopies, and for the glory of its decorations. 
The Chapel, which stands on the site of an older structure 
of Edward III, was rebuilt by Edward IV, and the vaulting 
of nave and choir was begun in the reign of Henry VII, 
and completed by his successor. The buildings and courts 
around are full of interest, but the most picturesque are 
the Horseshoe Cloisters, with their old walls of red brick 
interlaced with woodwork. 

The Keep rises from a mound at the end of the Lower 
Ward, and is surrounded by a moat, forming a beautiful 
sunken lawn, planted with trees and shrubs, while the sides 
of the ancient earthwork are bright with flowers. 
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The State apartments, St. George's Great Hall, and 
Chapel Royal form three sides of a spacious quadrangle in 
the Upper Ward, the front portion of the main structure 
looking out upon the terraced walk on the south side. 

The western approach is guarded by a massive round 
tower of the fourteenth century. The Romans had a 
fortified camp commanding the Thames at this spot, and 
in later times the land was granted by Edward the Confessor 
to St. Peter's Monastery at Westminster. When William 
the Norman had established himself in the country, he 
obtained possession of the estate from the monks by fair 
exchange, and built a royal residence on the ancient site. 
Considerable additions were made by Henry I for his second 
queen, Adeliza, and the place was fortified by a strong wall. 
Henry III enlarged the structure, and John successfully 
defended it against the Barons. Under Edward III the 
Castle was restored, and the main portion rebuilt by William 
of Wykeham, who offended the King by inscribing on 
Winchester Tower " Hoc fecit Wykeham," but allayed the 
suspicions of the jealous monarch by translating the Latin 
" This Castle has made Wykeham/* 

The Upper Court was graced by a fountain during the 
reign of Edward VI, and the Grand Terrace on the north 
side was the work of Elizabeth. The Terrace was carried 
round to the east and south by Charles II, who also adorned 
the walls of the State apartments with pictures. 

The Castle stands in dignity and majesty, the pride of 
a great people, the fairest picture for the artist, the study 
of the archaeologist, the treasury of history, and the ancestral 
home of a long line of illustrious kings and queens, whose 
throne is firmly established on the principles of justice, 
equity, and righteousness. 
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